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*.*The Bank publishes from time to time in this 
MonNTHLY Review signed articles by exponents of 
different theories on questions of public interest. 
The Bank is not necessarily in agreement with 


the views expressed in these articles. 


British Monetary Policy 





HE passing of the Currency and Bank Notes Act, 1939, 

affords a convenient opportunity to summarise the 

revolutionary changes which have taken place in the 
British monetary system in the last eight years. 

On September 21st, 1931, the convertibility of the Bank 
of England note into gold bullion, at a rate corresponding to 
a price of 85s. per fine ounce, was suspended. The price 
of gold rose rapidly to 120s.; by 1935 it had reached 140s, 
and towards the end of 1938 it rose again to not far short of 
I50s., i.e., to one and three-quarter times the old price. 
Though the pound has thus been detached from gold, the, 
general set-up of the monetary system, as established by the 
Act of 1844 and confirmed by that of 1928, has been im 
appearance retained. British legal tender money is stil 
ostensibly a “ liability ” of the Bank of England, duly set off 
(in something which, if not exactly a balance-sheet, is as neaf 
to one as such an august body can be expected to present) 
against “ assets” which consist partly of gold and partly— 
ie., to the extent of the so-called “ fiduciary issue ”—0 
Government securities. But in reality the whole position a5) 
regards the determination of the country’s supply of money] 
has been transformed by three factors: (1) the institution of 
the Exchange Equalisation Account as a second holder of 
gold, (2) the use in a manner not originally contemplated 
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of the provisions contained in the Act of 1928 for kp the 
fiduciary issue, and (3) the de jure recognition of the variability 
in the sterling price of gold. 

The effect of the operations of the Exchange Equalisation 
Account in the six years which followed its birth in April, 
1932, can be differently described according as we make 
comparison with what would have happened in its absence 
under a régime of free exchanges or with what would have 
happened under a gold standard. As compared with the 
former it had served to lead gold into the Bank, as compared 
with the latter it had served to keep it out. By the middle 
of 1937 it had spent sums which must have been of the order 
of £300 million in buying gold which it had re-sold to the 
Bank for £205 million, i.e., for the highest price (85s. per 
fine ounce), which the Bank could in those days properly 
agree to pay, since on entering its portals all gold shrank 
automatically in stature (in a manner with which the casual 
visitor to that institution will sympathise) to its pre-1931 
value in terms of pounds. Had the fiduciary issue remained 
unchanged at the level of £275 million at which it stood in the 

ring of 1932, this would have enabled the Bank (which at 
that date had held only £120 million of gold) to expand the 
note issue from £395 to £600 million ; but in fact the fiduciary 
issue was reduced to £260 million in March, 1933, and to 
£200 million in December, 1936, so that the note issue rose 
only to £525 million. Thanks, however, to this growth the 
authorities were enabled to pursue an expansionist policy, 
as well as to offset the hoarding of British notes by 
foreigners, in a manner which would otherwise, in the then 
state of the law, scarcely have been open to them. 

Nevertheless by the spring of 1938 the Exchange Equalisa- 
tion Account itself also held some £300 million worth (at 
140s.) of gold, which had not been allowed to penetrate into 
the monetary system, but was being held to meet a possible 
reversal of the process, namely a strong disposition on the 
part of foreigners to remit money to England for safe-keeping, 
which had brought it hither. As a result of the international 
crisis and the consequent flight of foreign capital, this gold 
had been reduced by the end of 1938 to a figure which has not 
been revealed but is commonly thought to have been less than 
£100 million. In January, 1939, it was augmented by a re- 
transfer to the Exchange Equalisation Account of nearly all 
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the gold which the latter had sold to the Bank in the course of : 
its life, viz., £200 mulion worth at 85s. per fine ounce or £350 


million at the then market price of 148s. 6d. The gap thus , 
created in the assets of the Issue Department of the Bank! 7 
was first filled by Government securities, the fiduciary issue} 
being raised for the purpose to £400 million, but a little later, ‘ 
by the Act which became law on February 28th, the fiduciary ; 
issue was lowered to £300 million, and the gap filled by re. ‘ 
valuing the remaining £125 million of gold at the market price, 
viz., at £220 million, supplemented by a re-re-transfer of! - 
£5 million of gold from the Exchange Equalisation Account| , 
to the Bank.* | 
Thus, through their combined power of shifting gold r 
between the Exchange Equalisation Account and the Issue! ;, 
Department and of altering the amount of the fiduciary issue, - 
the authorities have been able to make the behaviour of the, 
Bank’s gold reserve conform to that of its note issue instead 
of the other way round. It follows that, instead of making 
the amount of the balances held by bankers with the Banking! ,.. 
Department conform to the reserve of notes held by that f 
Department, they have been able to make the latter conform ; 
to the former; and the state of the Banking Department's 
reserve has lost that central significance which it had possessed) y, 
ever since 1844. The bankers’ balances have been allowed to’ y, 
stand at a level higher by more than a half than that which) 4, 


prevailed before 1931; though since the till-money held by uy 
the banks themselves, which used to form two-thirds of ,, 
their “‘ cash’ reserve, has increased very little, their total of 
“ cash reserve,”” and hence the total of bank deposits—which,' gc 
of course, form the preponderant element in the country’s ;, 
money supply—has st at only about a quarter above the) 
pre-1931 level. th 
The meteoric changes in the volume of the fiduciary) 43, 
issue would seem to have robbed that venerable entity off 
whatever rational significance it may once have possessed.)  },, 
In the old days of a gold circulation and Bank notes of a ap 
minimum denomination of £5, it may perhaps have been! 4, 
possible to regard it as that part of the note circulation] 
with which the business world would find it very difficult) ¢,, 








* In this narrative I have used round figures, and have omitted complications caused } 
by the fact that on two occasions temporary expansions of the fiduciary issue have been 
made to meet the exceptional demand for notes at Christmas time. 
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in any circumstances to dispense, and which therefore could 
“ safely” be left uncovered by gold. With the advent of 
the £1 Bank note and the abolition of convertibility into gold 
coin, this explanation lost heavily in plausibility: never- 
theless the Act of 1928 preserved some significance, if not 
for the absolute amount of the fiduciary issue, at any rate for 
the powers of growth with which it was at that date endowed. 
That the supply of legal tender money should be permitted 
to grow with the growth of population—that it should be 
capable of temporary expansion in emergency without recourse 
to a breach of the law—such innovations could be interpreted 
as a natural development of the old system. But what is the 
ublic to make of a régime under which, without any change 
in the underlying situation, it can ostensibly be the considered 
judgment of authority that in January £200 million of notes 
can safely lack a gold backing, in February as many as £400 
million, while by March safety has prescribed a splitting of 
the difference ? 

The Act of 1939 has on paper increased in an important 

articular the wide powers of manceuvre already possessed 
by the authorities. For it recognises not only that the sterling 
rice of gold has changed since 1931, but that it may change 
in future. The gold in the Issue Department is now re-valued 
weekly at the market price, any increment or deficiency of 
value thus revealed being handed over to, or made good by, 
the Exchange Equalisation Account. This procedure opens 
up attractive vistas of thought. Thus suppose, to take an 
extreme example, that by a wild inflation of credit the price 
of gold were driven up to 200s. per fine ounce; the Bank’s 
gold would rise in value by some £80 million, and £80 
million additional notes could be printed and handed over to 
the Exchange Equalisation Account, which could deposit 
them with the Banking Department, thus expanding by a 
like amount the latter’s reserve. No need for any further 
skylarking with the fiduciary issue! No need for the costly 
business of buying gold in the market! The Bank’s gold has 
apparently come to share with the ameeba and the jelly-fish 
the enviable faculty of reproduction by fissure. 

The British monetary system, as it has emerged from the 
furnace of the last eight years, is thus on the face of it a some- 
what eccentric contraption. Between some enquiring Socrates 
from another planet and an economist instructed to explain its 
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nature some such dialogue as the following might well take 


place :— 


Socrates : 


Occonomist : 
Socrates : 


Oceconomist : 
Socrates : 


O5cconomist : 
Socrates : 


Occonomist : 


Socrates : 
Oeconomist : 


Socrates : 


Oceconomist : 
Socrates : 


Oececonomist : 
Socrates : 


Occonomist : 
Socrates : 
Occonomist : 


Socrates : 
Oeconomist : 
Socrates : 


Ovconomist : 





I see that your chief piece of money carries a legend affirming 
that it is a promise to pay the bearer the sum of one pound, 
What is this thing, a pound, of which payment is thus 
promised ? 

A pound is the British unit of account. 

So there is, I suppose, some concrete object which embodies 
more firmly that abstract unit of account than does this paper 
promise ? 

There is no such object, O Socrates. 

Indeed? Then what your Bank promises is to give the holder 
of this promise another promise stamped with a different 
number in case he regards the number stamped on this promise 
as in some way ill-omened ? 

It would seem indeed to be promising something of that kind. 
So that in order to be in a position to fulfil its promises all the 
Bank has to do is to keep a store of such promises stamped 
with all sorts of different numbers ? 

By no means, Socrates—that would make its balance-sheet a 
subject for mockery, and in the eyes of our people there resides 
in a balance-sheet a certain awe and holiness. The Bank has 
to keep a store of Government securities and a store of gold. 
What are Government securities ? 

Promises by the Government to pay certain sums of money at 
certain dates. 

What are sums of money? Do you mean Bank of England 
notes ? 

I suppose I do. 

So these promises to pay promises are thought to be in some 
way solider and more sacred than the promises themselves ? 
They are so thought, as it appears. 

I see. Now tell me about the gold. 
weight, I suppose ? 

Not of a certain weight, but of a certain value in terms of the 
promises. 

So that the less each of its promises is worth, the more promises 
the Bank can lawfully make ? 

There are complications, Socrates, but it seems to amount to 
something of that kind. 

Do you find that your monetary system works well ? 

Pretty well, thank you, Socrates, on the whole. 
That would be, I suppose, not because of the rather strange 
rules of which you have told me, but because it is administered 
by men of ability and wisdom ? 

It would seem that that must be the reason, rather than the 
rules themselves, O Socrates. 


It has to be of a certain 
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‘ 


II 

What are the considerations by which the “ men of 
ability and wisdom” are guided in steering this curious car 
along the crowded and perilous roads of the contemporary 
world? That is a question whose full answer is known only 
(if at all) to themselves. But it would seem that they must be 
supposed to pay regard to at least four major factors, which 
can conveniently be thought of as four prices, and the inter- 
relation between which is by no means always simple. These 
are the prices of commodities, of Government securities of 
various dates, of dollars and of gold. 

When the new system was coming to birth in 1932, it 
was generally recognised that the prices of commodities stood 
at so low a level as, in view of the burden of charges fixed by 
legal agreement or powerful frictional forces in terms of money, 
to constitute a strong discouragement to enterprise and em- 
ployment, and indeed to imperil the whole structure of business 
relations. It was accordingly the avowed object of British 
monetary policy, as set forth at the Ottawa conference of 
1932, and again at the abortive London conference of 19331 
to promote their recovery to a more remunerative level. e 
subsequent rise, as indicated by the advance of the Board of 
Trade wholesale index number from 60 per cent. of the 1924 
level in the autumn of 1932 to 70 per cent. in the autumn of 
1936, may thus be presumed to have been wholly in accordance 
with their aims. Subsequent events have, however, enveloped 
in a certain mistiness the concept of a given behaviour of 
prices as the primary objective of monetary policy. The sharp 
rise of the index to 80 in the summer of 1937 reminded even 
those who had found it convenient to forget the teachings 
of history in this respect that once industrial activity has 
attained a certain level it may prove very difficult to raise it 
further except to the accompaniment of a price-rise so pro- 
nounced and so uneven as to generate instability and subsequent 
relapse ; and the forgotten concepts of the bottle-neck and the 
vicious circle crept back into the vocabulary even of the prophets 
of expansion. In 1938 the sharp recession in trade and 
employment, accompanied by a fall of the price-index 
back to 70, restored a strong presumption in favour of re- 
opening the throttle ; and the decision to finance £350 million 
of the armament expenditure of 1939-40 by loan was an 
indication that the powers that be were alive to the strength 
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of that presumption. But it may be conjectured that th 
would find it considerably harder to-day than they did in 
1932 to give a clear and succinct account of exactly how they 
wish to see the level of commodity prices behave in the coming 
years. Judicious phrases about balance and stability would, 
it seems, of necessity replace the old claims that the snapping 
of the gold link has cleared the way for full steam ahead along 
the exhilarating road which leads through the Land of Rising 
Prices to the City of Prosperity. 

If the level of prices in 1932 was by common consent too 
low for comfort, so the level of interest rates was by common 
consent too high ; and the most spectacular apparent achieve- 
ment of the new régime has been to bring down rates in the 
money market to little above zero and the yield on long term 
Government debt from the region of 5 to the region of 3} 


rr 


per cent. (not to mention the consequential breach in that © 


time-honoured dyke, the minimum rate of 5 per cent. for 
bank advances). Indeed, it is on this homely medicine of 
cheap money, by contrast with the more sophisticated drugs 
employed in other lands, that the authorities have, until 
recently, placed almost exclusive reliance for restoring health 
to the economic body. Here again, however, experience and 
reflection have led to the emergence of a certain scepticism. 
The fall in rates from the inflated level of the 1920’s is seen 
in retrospect to have been a development entirely consonant 
with the underlying conditions of demand and supply in the 
world markets for capital—-a development which it was in the 
power of monetary policies to ease or to retard, but for which 
we may be excused for hesitating to accord them exclusive 
credit. Furthermore, in spite of the debauch of the short 
term market, the ground won between the parallels of 3} 
and 3 per cent. in the gilt-edged sector has hitherto proved 
impossible to consolidate: and economists have amused 
themselves by enshrining in curves and equations the apparent 
unwillingness of the investor to be persuaded by the flcod 
of cheap money that human inventiveness on the one hand, 
and human extravagance on the other, have vanished for ever 
from the earth. Finally, the heretical doubts long nurtured 
by the present writer as to whether, in the lecture-rooms alike 
of Vienna and of Cambridge, in the pronouncements alike of 
Fleet Street and of Whitehall, we were not hearing rather too 
much about the rate of interest as the arbiter of industrial 
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activity have not remained un-echoed. Comparable with the 
famous strife in Lilliput between Big-Endians and Little- 
Endians, there has emerged in the economic world a ye 
battle between Long-Raters and Short-Raters, each, indeed, 
claiming almost magical powers for his own specific but each 
uring well-argued ridicule on the pretensions of the other. 
e business man, called in to arbitrate between the parties, 
has shown a disconcerting tendency to belittle the claims of 
both. One way and another the role of the rate of interest 
in economic affairs has come to seem less plain a matter than 
it did in 1932, when Humpty Dumpty was crying aloud to 
be helped or hustled off his 5 per cent. wall. , 

In guessing at the mind of the powers that be in this 
matter of the rates of interest, it is necessary to remember 
that they are inevitably endowed in this connection with a 
dual personality. As controllers of the monetary system, they 
must be supposed to desire that such rates of interest shall 
at any time prevail as are likely to prove consistent with the 
objectives at which they are aiming in the domain of production 
and prices: but as guardians of the public purse they are 
likely to desire that the rates shall at all times stand at the 
lowest level that can possibly be contrived. There are certain 
phases in the cyclical ebb and flow of trade in which these 
two laudable desires may come into conflict. Thus, while 
it may be accepted that the establishment of a low rate at the 
bottom of a slump is conducive, so far as it goes, to industrial 
recovery, the very process of recovery tends normally to bring 
a hardening of the rate; and there is some danger that the 
fear of this consequence, and the desire to keep the market 
sweet for the Government at all costs, may prompt the 
authorities to discourage enterprise on the part of Local 
Governments and similar bodies just when, from the industrial 
point of view, it most needs encouragement. To keep down 
the price of bread by prohibiting its sale makes no great 
contribution to the relief of starvation. 

Conversely, if pressure in the markets for capital, labour 
and materials has reached an advanced stage, there is some 
danger lest the claims of the Budget should hamper the Head 
Cooks in their handling of a homely utensil which, if its selective 
virtues as a sieve have been somewhat overpraised, is perhaps 
after all not to be despised in its cruder aspect of a damper 
for the kitchen-stove. Such considerations are especially 
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relevant if, for urgent reasons of national defence, the Govern- 
ment must come on the market for fresh borrowing at a time 
of fairly pronounced industrial activity: and it is natural to 
enquire whether the authorities can or ought to hope to finance 
the present rearmament programme without permitting a 
rise in interest rates. The shibboleth (now escaped from the 
lecture-rooms into the columns of the higher-browed press) 
that “‘ investment (i.e., capital outlay) creates its own saving” 
does not really take us very far. In one sense, indeed, it 
means no more than that the pounds spent by the Government 
in any week will be found at the end of the week in somebody’s 
pocket or bank account—a comforting if not very profound 
reflection. In another sense, however, it may be taken as a 
useful reminder of the proposition, enunciated by a very 
conservative economist many years ago*, that when industry 
is active profits are high, and when profits are high the capacity 
to save is large. But the ease with which these saved profits 
can be shepherded into the gilt-edged market remains a 
matter for examination in each particular case: and the 
evidence of what has occurred in totalitarian lands is of limited 
value as a guide to what can be done in the absence of more 
drastic substitutes—limitation of dividends, prohibition of 
plant extensions, Jew-robbery and the rest—for a mobile 
rate of interest. 
Nevertheless, up till the rape of Bohemia, the immediate 
outlook for the Government—that is, for the taxpayer— 
seemed to be comparatively favourable. To begin with, 
whatever exactly happens to the rate of interest, the aggregate 
interest burden on the Budget is presumably made less than 
it otherwise would be by the removal of the need to pay 
interest on the cost of storage of some £200 million of barren 
gold. But there was a further technical point, which had been 
driven home by a number of expert writers. The money 
received by the Exchange Equalisation Account from the sale 
of gold had been used mainly to take up three months’ Treasury 
Bills, leaving fewer of these desirable objects for other people 
to scramble for: and since the banks regard these bills as 
not far removed from “ cash,” the difficulty of obtaining 
them had apparently led them—or some of them—to desire 








* Cassel, Theory of Social Economy (Ist English Translation), page 598. Since 
this passage was written, however, the tendency of high profits to generate high consumption 
by the wealthy classes has perhaps increased. 
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to strengthen the proportion of their cash to their total 
liabilities, and so to become less willing to hold longer-dated 
Government issues. Hence the issue of Treasury Bills to 
finance armament expenditure could be expected, somewhat 
paradoxically, to increase rather than diminish the appetite 
of the banks for other kinds of Government securities, and 
so to lessen the demands which would have to be made on 
other types of investor. No doubt there were limits, both 
as regards the amount and the date of maturity of the issues 
which the banking lions would be prepared to swallow; but 
the fact that they had been kept a bit short of rations in recent 
months had equipped them with a useful hunger, of which 
the warders could be expected, by dangling before them 
suitably prepared morsels at suitable intervals, to take full 
advantage. 

To some extent these considerations remain valid to-day. 
The revolution of national policy in the last few weeks has 
however changed the outlook to an extent of which the 
Chancellor’s Budget proposals afford perhaps only a preliminary 
recognition. Even those who are more convinced than the 
present writer of the propriety of sitting on the head of the 
interest rate in all circumstances are concerned to warn us 
that such a policy may require as an accompaniment 
a direct repression of consumption, and a control of the 
markets both for free capital and for capital goods, on a scale 
much more drastic than has hitherto been envisaged in this 
country except during actual war.* 

So much for the prices of commodities and securities : 
what of the prices of dollars and gold? As a first approxima- 
tion we may treat these as twins, with the price of dollars as 
the elder ; for normally the policy of the authorities as regards 
the purchase and sale of gold appears to be ancillary to their 
management of the dollar exchange. If they desire to support 
the pound in the face of a drain of funds to New York, it 
makes little difference in principle whether they sell dollars 
themselves, obtaining them by the surrender of gold to the 
American Treasury, or whether they sell gold to enterprising 

ersons who can be relied on to send it to the American 
treasury for conversion into dollars which they will desire 
to sell. Increasingly the latter seems to have been found 


* See J. M. Keynes, The Times, April, 17 and 18. [But see also ibid. May 4.] 
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the more convenient course ;' and the price of gold has 





' 
' 
' 


normally stood very close to the “* American shipping parity,” | 


i.e., at a figure which just affords the enterprising persons a 
profit on transactions of this kind. Thus, as under the old 


gold standard, the actual gold movements necessary to ensure | 
the maintenance of a given rate of exchange are largely left | 


to private enterprise to initiate. The survival in the present 
system of this element of “ automatism” requires, however, 
as was shown in 1937, the fulfilment of certain conditions, 
On the one hand, if confidence were again to be impaired, as 
it was in the spring of 1937, in the willingness of the American 
Treasury to continue to buy unlimited quantities of gold at 
a fixed price, the price of gold in London would fall below 
the “ shipping parity,” unless steps were taken to maintain it. 
On the other hand, if trade or capital movements were to turn 
the exchanges, as they did in the autumn of the same year, 
against the United States, the price of gold in London would 
not automatically fall to match. For in the first place there is 
a range (of something under 14 per cent.) within which the 
price of dollars could fall without making it possible for 
anyone to ship gold from the United States to London without 
loss. Secondly even when this point were reached, it would 
not be open to the enterprising persons above mentioned 
to obtain gold from the American Treasury for shipment— 
a privilege reserved to the authorities themselves ; and since 
in the autumn of 1937 this point was not reached, we have 
no basis for certainty as to how the authorities would act 
if it were reached. he present situation, however, is not 


f 


an early recurrence of the embarrassments of 1937: and | 


we may allow ourselves here to treat the price of gold asa 
bye-product of the price of dollars. 

What then has been the policy of the post-1931 régime 
with regard to the dollar exchange? It would be indelicate 
at this time of day to enquire too closely how far the 30 per cent. 
depreciation of sterling which prevailed till the spring of 


_— 


1933, when Mr. Roosevelt decided to go one better, represented | 


a “natural” position; indelicate, too, to enquire whether 
the American counterstrokes, culminating in a 4o per cent. 
write-down in the gold value of the dollar, constituted a 
shining example of the behaviour of a good neighbour. For 
these things are now ancient history: and since the autumn 


of 1936 the authorities of both countries have been pledged 
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to behave like little gentlemen in their dealings with the 
exchange.* And whether we look at the price indices of the 
two countries or at their balances of payments on current 
account, it seems fair to conclude that the flurried boom and 
recession of 1936-38 left the dollar value of the pound definitely 
too high, so that its subsequent decline by the modest figure 
of 6 per cent. represented a reasonable readjustment to which 
no exception need be (or has been) taken. But there are some 
who would go further than this, and who have severely 
criticised the authorities for not making more unbridled use 
of their powers of monetary expansion in the last twelve 
months without regard to the consequences to the dollar 
exchange. To let the exchange slide as a result of expansion 
at home, they point out, is a very different thing from giving 
it an unprovoked jog downwards in illicit stimulus to the 
export trade ; for the former is, what the latter is not, part of 
an integrated policy which may help to ward off trade recession 
from the world at large. To this argument, valid within its 
own field, it may nevertheless be replied that pronounced 
instability of the exchanges, from whatever cause arising, 
makes havoc of tariff schedules and breeds trade restrictions. 
After so much clucking and so long an incubation, to have 
addled that handsome egg the Anglo-American Trade Treaty 
by precipitating a marked decline in the dollar value of the 
pound would scarcely have been a very bright stroke of 
business. And the urgent need to press ahead with clearing 
away the brambles which choke the path of international 
trade inevitably imposes upon the Authorities the necessity 
of exercising restraint in the use which they make of exchange 
freedom, and of interpreting fairly strictly the somewhat 
nebulous obligations of the O.S.T. Convention. Armed with 
the formidable panoply of powers described in the first section 
of this survey, it is still not open to them, or to any man, to 
secure continually the best of all worlds. But I think we 
were justified in replying to our solicitous visitor from another 
planet, “‘ Pretty well, thank you, Socrates, on the whole.” 


D. H. RoBErTSoN, 
April 29th, 1939. 








* Though there are six parties to the Old School Tie Convention, it is still commonly 
known as the Tripartite Agreement—perhaps because we must try to remember it is still 
— even when we see the exchange of one of the signatories depreciating by nearly 

per cent. 
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Economic Conditions at Home and Overseas 





Business activity in the United Kingdom was reasonably 
well maintained during April, when allowance is made for 
the doubts felt over the international outlook. If anything, 
conditions were more active than they were in April, 1938, 
and they are certainly better than they were in the autumn, 
Rearmament work remains the chief cause of this maintenance 
of activity, but the past month has also witnessed the revival 
in shipbuilding, which has followed the publication of the 
Government’s new plans for assisting the industry. 
new orders have already been placed on the Clyde, apart 
from naval work, and Glasgow reports that many yards are 
now assured of full employment for a considerable time ahead, 
Similar reports come from the Tyne and Wear. 

Employment rose from 11,586,000 in March to 11,685,000 
in April. This latest figure represents an improvement of 
295,000 over the return of April, 1938. Compared with 
March, 1939, there were decreases in unemployment in coal 
mining, the textile trades, motor vehicle manufacture, tin- 
plates, and iron and steel. There was some deterioration in 
building and engineering, but both these industries are better 
than a year ago. The heavy industries remain very active. 
March steel production was 1,170,900 tons, or only a few 
thousand tons short of the record output of November, 1937. 
Glasgow, Birmingham and Sheffield all report considerable 


activity, ascribed mainly to rearmament work and the revival | 


in shipbuilding. The engineering trades are also well occupied, 
and Manchester reports that the Continent has been buying 
machine tools. Employment in the building trades compares 
well with a year ago. The March returns of building plans 
passed showed an improvement of 8-3 per cent. over the 
previous year. There was a slight decline in the dwelling- 
house sections of the return, but an increase of over 100 per 
cent. in plans for factories and workshops. The coal trade 1s 
improving. There is a good home industrial demand and also 
some revival in export business. 

The steady improvement in employment since the 
New Year means that home consumption is well maintained, 
particularly in the industrial centres. The March retail trade 
returns showed an increase in value of 2:3 per cent. ovef 
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those of the previous year. Part of the increase may be due 
to the fact that this year some of the Easter shopping took 
place in March. It 1s also significant that the increase was 
spread over all parts of the country, except Central and 
West End London, where trade has been affected by the 
setback on the Stock Exchange since early March. 

The textile trades equally reveal the divergent effects of 
rearmament activity and the setback in normal trade. In 
Lancashire, there has been a drop in sales of yarn and cloth 
since early March, and this has begun to affect production. 
Nevertheless, Manchester reports that the undertone is hopeful 
and that there has been some good home business in yarns. 
Furthermore, raw cotton deliveries have been well maintained, 
and both yarn and cloth sales recorded an improvement in the 
first week of May. At Bradford, cross-bred wools, which are 
required for military uniforms, have been very firm; but 
merinos, which are used in civilian work, have been dull. 
Activity is now concentrated largely on the manufacture of 
uniforms. The same divergence is apparent at Dundee. 
Many jute manufacturers are busy on orders for sandbags, 
but otherwise trade is dull. Leicester reports that the hosiery 
trade is quiet, but the Northampton leather trade is firm, 
and makers of shoes are well employed. The Sheffield cutlery 
trade is quiet. 

Among more general indications, the March output of 
electricity showed an improvement over February. Railway 
goods traffic receipts were rising during April, but there was 
a decline in coal traffics. Home business in industrial chemicals 
was fairly good. Wholesale prices remain steady, with 
a tendency to greater firmness towards the end of April. 
The usual seasonal decline in the cost of living during March 
has this year failed to take place. March raw material imports 
were well up to the level of the previous month, but exports of 
manufactured goods were rather less in volume. Nevertheless, 
the volume of manufactured goods exports for the first quarter 
of 1939 was above that of the previous year. March shipping 
entries and clearances were slightly less than those of February, 
and shipping freights also weakened. April, however, has 
witnessed a recovery in the freight market. Glasgow reports 
a better demand for tonnage to load coal for the Baltic; 
Liverpool says that the immediate position is better; while 
Cardiff reports that freights are firmer. 
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Overseas, it is clear that many countries have experienced 
some improvement since the setback of last year. According 
to the National Bank of Australasia, there has been a good 
opening to the winter season everywhere except in Western 
Australia and some parts of Queensland, where rain is required, 
Wool is firm, and there have been good clearances. There 
has in fact been a heavy demand for wool in every world 
market. In New Zealand, 1938 closed with an export surplus 
of only £N.Z.3,000,000, compared with £N.Z.8,600,000 in 
1937. As £N.Z.10,000,000 is needed to cover New Zealand's 
external commitments, the cause of the recent intensification 
of the import restrictions is apparent. Nevertheless, it is 
feared that the absence of imports will affect internal trade, 
Indian imports and exports for last March were better than 


in March, 1938. Recent rainfall has been very general, but | 


the condition of the crops varies from district to district, 
and rain is still needed. The latest wheat forecast is for 


a crop of 9,225,000 tons, compared with 10,187,000 tons | 
last year. Retail trade in South Africa is well maintained, | 
but wholesale business has been affected by the deterioration | 


in the international political situation, The current wool clip 
had been disposed of by March. 

On the Continent, there has been a definite recovery in 
France. The February production index of 89 (1928 = 100) 


was eight points higher than last October, and four points | 


higher than in February, 1938. Unemployment in March 
was less than in December and was also below its 1938 
average. Both imports and exports for March were greater 
than in March, 1938, but the improvement was most marked 
in exports, so that the trade balance is less adverse. Wholesale 
prices and the cost of living remain steady. In Belgium, the 
absence of any Government imparted some hesitancy to 
business early in April, but now that M. Pierlot has formed 
a Government, confidence is reviving and capital is beginning 
to return to the country. In Holland, production is not quite 
up to its January level, but unemployment is better, and 
both imports and exports for last March were higher than in 
March, 1938. Switzerland has recorded some recovery since 
the middle of 1938, and unemployment and external trade 
are better than a year ago. German industries continue to 
work at capacity, for reasons which are well known. The 


March import surplus was only Rm.23-7 millions, compared | 
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with Rm.60-5 millions in February. In Norway, home 
industries are busier than they were a year ago, but export 
trade is not so good. Danish industrial production is satis- 
factory, and wholesale prices have risen since the middle of 
1938. In Sweden, 1938 was a disappointing year, particularly 
in the timber and wood pulp trades. This year’s exports, 
however, are so far better than those of the early part of 1938. 

News from the United States fails to reveal more than 
a partial recovery. Steel production in the middle of April 
was only 52 per cent. of capacity, compared with 56 per cent. 
in March, and coal production is also lower. The output of 
motor vehicles is now above last year’s level, and railway goods 
traffic, other than coal, has been maintained at the March level. 
Retail sales immediately before Easter were larger than those 
of the previous year, and the March consumption of raw cotton 
and crude rubber was the largest for any month since June, 
1937. There was a further improvement during March in 
building. On balance, the available evidence seems to point 
to some recovery, but for various reasons, both internal and 
external, confidence in the future is slow in reviving. 

In South America, Argentina has large supplies of wheat 
for which she needs markets, and this may explain the reported 
barter agreement with Germany. The 1938-39 maize crop is 
estimated at 5,400,000 tons, which is greater than last year’s 
very small crop, but still below the average. March exports 
were better than those of the previous month. The new 
Brazilian exchange regulations, described on a later page, have 
for the time upset the coffee trade, but prices are firm. In 
Chile, the exchange control is now working smoothly, but 
there is still a shortage of sterling and dollar exchange. 

Japanese imports for the first quarter of 1939 were 
Yen 67 millions in excess of exports, this being an increase 
of 2} per cent. in the adverse trade balance compared with 
last year. Silk prices have advanced as the result of the 
expansion in the home demand and the scarcity of stocks in 
the United States. Business in cotton piece-goods is dull. 
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Notes of the Month 





The Money Market.—Conditions remained firm during 


April, particularly > early part of the month. The 
average tender rate for Treasury bills rose to 1 per cent. 


on April 14th, while the market rate for Treasury bills was | 


also 1% per cent., and three months’ bank bills were then 
quoted at 14-3 per cent. These were the highest discount 
rates to be recorded since 1932, and they were also high 
enough to make the present Bank rate of 2 per cent. 
“ effective ” almost for the first time since it came into force 
seven years ago. The clearing banks did not alter their 
rates for regular fixtures, which remained at }$ per cent. for 
loans against bills and 1 per cent. for loans against bonds, 


but during April they were charging } per cent. more in both | 
cases for money lent overnight. Rates of § to 1 per cent. were | 


paid outside the clearing banks for loans against bonds, 


Discount rates became much easier after the end of April, | 


and the average Treasury bill tender rate on May 5th was 
1# per cent. The market rate for three months’ bank bills 
has also eased to }-4} per cent. 

There were various reasons for this unusually firm 
tendency of rates early in April. Political uncertainties 
made many houses unwilling to take up bills with more than 
about six weeks or two months to run. Equally the outflow 
of funds to New York continued, and so the Exchange Equalisa- 
tion Account had to support sterling, with a consequent 


diversion of cash into the Account’s balance at the Bank of | 


England. Another factor early in April was found in the 
Easter currency withdrawals from the banks, which amounted 
to about {£9 millions. Finally, the floating debt is now 
expanding with the opening of the new financial year, and 
since March 25th the total volume of Treasury bills issued 
by tender has risen from £366 to £419 millions. The 
authorities gave some relief during the month, largely by 
special purchases of bills made on behalf of the Exchange 
Equalisation Account. This had the dual effect of taking 
bills off the market and also of restoring to the banking system 


most of the Exchange Account’s cash. There were also | 


heavy Government disbursements at the beginning of May. 
These operations reduced public deposits to £10-°5 millions 
on May 3rd, and raised bankers’ deposits to £108-2 millions 
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compared with only £91-4 millions the week before. This 
sudden change in the position explains the easier conditions 
which developed at the end of April. 

The Foreign Exchanges.—During the first three weeks of 
the month sterling was subject to a fair amount of pressure, 
as the uncertainties of the political outlook led to a further 
drift of funds from Europe to the United States. Evidence 
of this drift was found in the large gold shipments from 
London to New York (amounting to £76-4 millions for the 
four weeks to April 27th), and also in the shortage of money 
in the London market and the continued demand for dollar 
notes. Nevertheless, sterling has been successfully held at about 
$4.68, while the net gold losses of the Exchange Equalisation 
Account have only represented a small proportion of the total 
exports of gold from Great Britain. Unofficial estimates indeed 
suggest that since the New Year the British authorities may 
not have lost more than £20 or £30 millions of gold. 

French francs have remained very steady, and, in contrast 
to last year, France has been gaining rather than losing gold. 
The spot Paris rate has been around Frs.176?, and three 
months’ francs at only Fr.} discount. The improvement in 
the French gold reserves is illustrated by the recent transfer 
of Frs.5,000 millions from the Exchange Fund to the 
Banque de France. Belgas were very weak early in the month. 
In addition to the doubts aroused by the international 
situation, Belgium was then without a Government, and 
there were persistent rumours that the belga would have to 
be devalued at an early date. Towards the end of the month, 
however, M. Pierlot succeeded in forming a Government, 
and he promptly announced that he had rejected the idea of 
the devaluation of the belga. This caused a sharp recovery 
in the Exchanges. The spot rate moved well away from the 
gold export point, while three months’ belgas improved from 
140 c. to 323 c. discount. 

The Brazilian Government have reverted to the system of 
exchange dealings in force up to the end of 1937. Up to that 
date 35 per cent. of the proceeds of most export bills had to be 
sold to the Bank of Brazil at the official rate of 56$700 to the 
pound, while the balance could be disposed of in the free 
market, the free rate then being 85$000. From then onwards, 
however, it was laid down that all foreign exchange had to 
be sold to the Bank of Brazil, and last March the Bank's 
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official buying rate was 80$980. It is now laid down that 
only 30 per cent. has to be sold to the Bank, at a new official 
rate of 77$220, and the balance can be sold in the free market 
at a rate which in mid-April was 86$600. Until this change 
took place, importers had to buy their exchange from the 
Bank at a rate of 82$980, plus 5 per cent. tax, while they can 
now buy exchange in the free market at 86$600, again plus 
5 per cent. tax. The net result of these alterations is to give 
exporters a better price for their foreign exchange, while 
penalising importers in about the same proportion. The result 
is virtually equivalent to an exchange depreciation of about 
4 per cent., which it is hoped will improve the trade balance, 

The Stock Exchange.—Markets have been very quiet, and 
while there have been minor fluctuations in prices, the volume 
of business has been well below normal. The gilt-edged 
market remained weak during the whole of April, first because 
of international politics and later because of the prospect of 
heavy defence borrowing. It improved early in May as the 
result of the Government’s statement that the policy of cheap 
money would be maintained. Foreign bonds have been dull 
and irregular. Home rails were relatively steady, but London 
Transport “ C” stock weakened as a result of the evidence 
given at the fares enquiry before the Railway Rates Tribunal. 
Industrials receded early in the month, but became steadier 
towards the end of April. Both home rails and industrials 
rallied early in May. Brewery shares rose sharply after the 
Budget, as any fears of an increase in the beer duty were 
proved unfounded. Motor and tobacco shares were not 
seriously affected by the Budget itself, as the market had 
already discounted the possibility of the increases in taxation. 
Shares in rearmament companies sagged slightly after the Prime 
Minister’s statement that conscription would be accompanied 
by new measures for the limitation of rearmament profits. 

Oil shares improved towards the end of April, but the 
rubber market was dull and weak, and gold-mining shares 
so far show little sign of recovery. Base metal mining shares 
have been irregular. All prices are now below their average 
levels for March, and the chief feature of the Stock Exchange 
is the absence of the normal volume of business. 

Overseas Trade.—Both imports and exports for March, 
1939, were higher than those for the previous month, but 
this was partly due to the fact that March contained three 
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more working days. Compared with March, 1938, imports 
have fallen in value by 8-1 per cent., and exports of British 
goods by only 1-4 per cent. The import surplus is noticeably 
smaller than it was in March last year. 


Feb., 1938 Mar., 1938 Feb., 1939 Mar., 1939 


£ millions 
Imports... _ 75-7 84-9 65-5 78-0 
British Exports ... 37°5 42-2 38-0 41-6 
Re-exports ~ 5:5 5:5 4-8 4-9 
Total Exports... 43-0 47-7 42-8 46-5 
Import Surplus ... 2-7 37-2 2:7 31-5 


In many cases British exports were larger in volume in 
March this year than they were in March, 1938, but the trend 
of imports was more variable. There was a big increase in 
wheat imports compared with last year, but among raw 
material imports increases were largely balanced by decreases. 

The returns for the first quarter of the past two years 
are summarised below :— 





Increase (+) 





—_ Jan.—Mar., Jan.—Mar., 
Description 1938 1939 esol (~) 
£ mn. £ mn. £ mn. 
Total Imports one coe en 245-3 218-5 — 26-8 
Retained Imports ... wee ave 229-5 204-2 — 25-3 
Raw Material Imports sia wee 72-2 58-1 —14-1 
Manufactured Goods Imports... 65-2 57-8 — 7:4 
Total Exports, British Goods a 120-9 119-1 — 1-8 
Coal Exports aaa a 8-8 8-4 — 0-4 
Iron and Steel Expor ove oes 11-6 8-6 — 3-0 
Cotton Exports aes oe a 14-1 12-6 — 1-5 
British Manufactured Goods Exports 95-8 93-5 — 2-3 
Re-exports ... viel ba vat 15-8 14-3 — 1-5 
Total Exports sin iain wai 136-7 133-4 — 3-3 
Visible Trade Balance oe nee — 108-6 — 85-1 + 23-5 





Imports this year are 10°8 per cent. less in value than 
they were a year ago. According to the calculations of the 
Board of Trade, their average price has fallen by 7-9 per cent. 
since the first quarter of 1938, while their volume is only 
2°9 per cent. less. The contraction in the value of raw 
material imports is 19°7 per cent. Their average price has 
fallen by 9-7 per cent., while their volume has shrunk by 
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10°3 per cent. The total value of British exports has only 
fallen by 1-5 percent. This contraction is more than accounted 


for by a decline of 4-2 per cent. in their average price, and | 
their volume is 2-8 per cent. greater. The value of exports | 


of British manufactured goods is only 1-4 per cent. less than 
it was a year ago. Here again a fall of 4-6 per cent. in their 


average price is offset by a 2-4 per cent. increase in their | 


volume. For the first quarter of 1939, therefore, we were 
exporting more goods than in 1938, but the March check 
to the trade recovery, the shrinkage in raw material imports, 
and the growing demands of rearmament must raise doubts 
if that improvement will be maintained. 

Commodity Prices.—Since the New Year there has been 
very little change indeed in the British wholesale price-level. 
Taking September, 1931, as 100, the January index was 116:9, 
February was 116-2, March 116-7, and April 116-8. During 
April alone, the Financial Times weekly index dipped from 
116-9 to 116-3 and subsequently recovered to 117-0. There 
was no major movement in any particular commodity, apart 
from a seasonal rise in potatoes, and a further sharp rise in 
jute, the latter increase being due to a shortage of supplies 
pending the arrival of the new crop. Cotton prices are lower, 
as the result of the disturbance to trade caused by the 
international situation and also because of the reports of 
a proposed subsidy to American raw cotton exports. Cross-bred 
wool is firm, owing to the big demand from manufacturers of 
military uniforms. Méetals were irregular and rubber dull. 
The wheat market was steady. Certain Governments are 
buying wheat in order to build up war reserves, but the 
market is overshadowed by heavy supplies in the United States 
and Argentina. American wholesale prices gradually hardened 


during April, the Irving-Fisher weekly index rising from | 


115°7 to 117°4 (September, 1931 = 100). The latest figure 
was the highest for this year. 

In the United Kingdom the official cost-of-living index 
for April 1st was 153 (July, 1914 = 100). It remained 
unchanged during March, and was one point lower than on 


April 1st, 1938. Normally there is a seasonal decline during | 


rch. The retail food price index also remained unaltered 
during March at 135 (July, 1914 = 100), so that here again 
the usual seasonal fall did not take place. On April 1st it 
was two points lower than it was twelve months before. 
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Home Statistics 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
Issue Department 

















Other } 
N Govt. Oth Silv Fid 
Circulation Debt gate Sauaee Coin ; Gold 
| £& mn. To £ na, £ ma. £ mn. £ mn. £ mn. 
End March, 1931; 357-1 11-0 2352-0 12-9 4-0 144-5 
” » 1932! 360-5 11-0 240-9 19-3 3°8 275-0 120-8 
a “ 1936 | 406-5 11-0 246-5 1-5 1-0 260-0 200-6 
» 1937} 473-8 11-0 187-0 2-0 os 200-0 313-7 
“ » 1938 | 485-4 11-0 188-2 0-8 — 200-0 326-4 
» 1939} 482-0 11-0 287-9 0-3 0-8 300-0 226-2 
April 26, 1939 | 489-1 11-0 287-5 0-7 0-8 300-0 226-2 
May 3, 1939 495-5 11-0 287-7 0-5 0-8 300-0 226-2 
Banking Department 
Publi , Govt. Discounts, Other P * 
| seablig, | Bankers Other, Seeur- Nand | Secure | Reserve | Probe 
: i £ 7 £ mn. £ mn. £ mn. £ mn. £ mn. £ mn. a 
End March,1931 | 17-2 58-8 34-7 30-3, 24-6, 25-7) 48-3 43-6 
» 1932} 27-2 54-6 34-4 35-7 11-7 51-1 35-9 30-9 
» 1936! 18-0 83-6 37-0 80-3 5-0: 16-7 54-9 39-6 
» 1937); 52-2 62-3 38-5 100-5 7-1 22-9 40-8 27-7 
, » 1938! 17-8 | 108-1 37-4 110-8 8-7 | 20-2 41-8 25-6 
» 1939; 21-8 98-5 36-3 102-3 4-8} 22:5); 45-2 28-9 
April 26, 1939 27-0 91-4 37-6 107-2 6-2; 22-3: 38-0 24-3 
May 3, 1939 | 10-5 108-2 37-0 111-9 8-2; 21:9; 31-4 20-1 
LONDON CLEARING BANKS (monthly averages) 
Accept- Bolences Call | 
| Deposits  Guarane Cash and _ Bills | Invest | advances 
| a Cheques! $hort | = | 
|} £mn. & ma. £ mn. £ mn. £ mn. £moa. | £mn. £ ma. 
March, 1931 | 1,763-9 | 121-5 184-0 | 43-5 | 114-1 | 240-4 | 311-1 | 936-1 
» 1932 1676-4 | 98-7 | 174-0 | 43-4 | 112-5 216-8 | 281-9 902-1 
1934 | 1830-6 | 112-8 218-9 | 43-5 | 120-4 | 202-1 | 547-1 | 753-0 
» 1936") 2,108-3 | 105-2 216-7 | 53-8 | 162-4 | 252-0 635-1 | 849-2 
»  1937*| 2,244-2 | 122-5 225-8 | 62-7 169-8 247-8 | 667-4 | 934-4 
»  1938*| 2,253-7 | 112-0 244-2 | 59-1 | 150-4 238-6 | 634-0 | 995-2 
Feb, 1939*| 2,176-3 | 127-1 242-7 | 57-7 | 137-7 | 211-9 616-7 977-4 
Mar., 1939*, 2,152-2 | 123-7 232-4 | 56-8 | 141-4 190-3 | 611-0 


988-6 





* Includes the District Bank. 
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LONDON BANKERS’ CLEARING HOUSE RETURNS 











Town Metropolitan Country Total 
Clearing Clearing Clearing 
£ mn. * ¢ mn, 7 £ mn. £ mn, 
1930 38,782 1,812 2,964 43,558 
1931 31,816 1,668 2,752 36,236 
1932 27,834 1,610 2,668 32,112 
1933 27,715 1,657 2,766 32,138 
1934 30,740 1,760 2,984 35,484 
1935 32,444 1,887 3,229 37,560 
1936 35,039 2,040 3,538 40,617 
1937 36,719 2,162 3,805 42,686 
1938 33,862 2,075 3,673 39,610 
1938 to May 4 “11,583 747 1,299 13,629 
1939 to May 3 10,613 715 1,274 12,602 
1938 April (5 weeks) 3,075 201 352 3,628 
1939 April (5 weeks) 2,912 201 357 3,470 
BANKERS’ PROVINCIAL CLEARING RETURNS 
Mar., | Mar., | Mar., | Mar., | Mar., | Mar., | Mar., | Mar., | April, 
1929 | 1932 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1939 
; £mn.| £mn.  £ ma. £mn.| £mn.| £ mn. | £ mn. | £ mn. | £ ma, 
Birmingham. | 11-9| 9-0 11-3} 9-6| 10:7| 11-3| 10-6| 10-6] 9%1 
Bradford . 59) 34 42) 38! 47!) 46!) 36) 3:8) 3-4 
Bristol 5-3| 49) 5-4) 49| 55| 5:5) 59] 5:8) 49 
Hull 4-0! 3:0| 3:2! 32] 3:4| 40) 40] 36] 3:2 
Leeds 4-4) 38/ 44) 43) 39) 48/ 43) 47/ 40 
Leicester ...| 36) 3-1) 3:3) 28) 31) 33) 33} 33) 29 
Liverpool ... | 34°2| 25-6! 26-8/| 25-8| 27-5| 35-8| 24-8/ 22-9/| 19-4 
Manchester. | 58-0} 42-5 | 46-1 42-8 | 44-9 | 50-7) 44-0 | 43-2| 38-6 
Newcastle-on- 

Tyne 6-5) 5-7) 69) 55) 57) 63) 69] 71) 57 
Nottingham.| 2-8) 1:9, 2-:0/ 2:0; 21) 23} 23) 22) 20 
Sheffield 46) 3:3) 36) 3:4) 43) 60) 48/ 49) 42 

141-2 | 106-2 117-2 | 108-1 | 115-8 | 134-6 | 114-5 | 112-1, 97-4 








——— 











5-7 
2:0 
4-2 
97:4 
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LONDON AND NEW YORK MONEY RATES 

















LONDON New Yore 
Treasury Bills FRB. 

; Bank - - 3 Months’ Short Re- Call Accept- 

4 Rate Tender Market | Bank Bills | Loans discount | Money ances 

Rate te ate 
Per cent. oa on ory on ety Per cent... Per ” Per cent. | Per oF" 
d March, 1931 44 te~ vm a 

- » 1932 3t 2% lj 23-23 2-5 3 24 24 

_ «= 2 $3 A is j-1 1g 1 3 

" " 3936) 2 5 $ He #1 1} i a 

a ia ae 2 4 4 is $1 1 1 vs 

Eas } $ | tee #1 1 1 : 

| Mar. 29th, 1939 2 i i -+5 $-1 1 1 4 
May 3rd, 1939 2 ly ls 1-ly, }-1 1 1 ; 

FOREIGN EXCHANGES 

| _ 1937 1938 1939 

\ : a , — 

” May5 | May4 | AprilS” | April 12 | April 19 | April 26| May a 

| 

New York— 

(a) Spot ... 4-938 4-99} 4-685, 4-684, 4-68 4-684 4-68} 

(}) 3 months ljc.pm. | fic. pm. 2;4c. pm. | 2gc. pm. | 2}4c. pm.| 2,%c. pm. 2,4c. pm. 
Montreal_... 4-924 5-02} 4-693 4-70} 4: 70} 4: 703 -70,5 
Paris— 

(a) Spot .. 10934 169} 17633 17632 1762 17633 17623 

(t)} 3months Fr.lj dis. | Fr.4dis., Fr.§ dis. | Fr.,, dis. | Fr., 7% Fr.j dis. | Fr.} dis. 
Berlin— 

(a) Official 12-273 12-41} 11-663 11-673 11-68 11-67 11-67 

(b) Registered 

Marks 518% dis., 50$% dis. 613% dis. | 63% dis. 632% dis. | 63% dis. | 64%, dis. 

Amsterdam ... 8-994 8-963 8-81% 8 812 8-814 8-79} 8-773 
Brussels 29-224 29-644 27-83 27-814 | 27-85 27-704 | 27-50% 
Milan ... 9325 945 89 89 89 89 | 89 
Zurich 21-574 21-75} 20-874 20-873 | 20-87 20-843 | 20-85 
Stockholm 19-394 19-404 19-40 19-40 19-42 19-41 19-41 
Madrid 90* 115* 42it 42it 42it 423t 42it 
Buenos Aires— 

(a) Export ... 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 

} (6) Importt 16-00 16-00 17 17 17 17 17 

(c) Free 16-35 18-98 20-26 20-14 20-27 20-18 20-25 
Rio de Janeiro— 

Official Buying  55$700 86$290 803980 773240 | 778220 | 77$220 | 77$240 
Official Selling -— 87$790§ | 823980§ — — ~ — 
Free Selling 77 $800 —_ _ 86$500§ | 883300§ | 893000§ | 899000§ 
Valparaiso 131}* 125* 116* 116* 116* 116* | 116* 

} Bombay 18id. 17}3d. 17}$d. 17}$d. 17}$d. 17}3d. 17}3d. 
Hong Kong 143d. 14id. 143d. 143d. 14jd. 14}d. 143d. 
Kobe ... 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/2 
Shanghai 144d. 123d. 8d. 8}d. 8d. 8}d. 8id. 
Gold Price 140s. 94d. | 139s. 6d. | 148s. 6d. | 148s. _ 148s. 64d. 148s. 6d. | 148s. 5$d. 
Silver Price ... 20,7,d. 183d. 19}5d. 20d. 20,,d. | 20y,d. 203d. 

} * Nominal. t Excluding } per cent. commiss:on charged by the Central Bank. 


3 Otncial rate, seller, 


§ Excluding tax on remittances, 





PUBLIC REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 





1935-6 | 1936-7 


REVENUE— £mn. £mn. 
Income Tax ... 238-1 257-2 
Sur-Tax : 51-0 53-6 
Estate Duties 87-9 88-0 
Stamps 25-8 29-1 
National Defence Contribution a= — 
Customs . 196-6 211-3 
Excise 106-7 | 109-5 
Motor Vehicle Duties 

(Exchequer Share) 5-0 32-7* 
Other Tax Revenue ... 2:1 1-7 

Total Tax Revenue 713-2 | 783-1 
Post Office (Net Receipts) ... 11-7 11-0 
Post Office Fund oa — oa 
Crown Lands = 1-4 1-4 
Receipts from Sundry Loans 4-9 4-5 
Miscellaneous Receipts 21-7 24-6 

Total Non-Tax Revenue one 39°7 41-6 

Total Ordinary Revenue --» | 752-9 | 824-7 
Post Office ... uae see 66-1 71-9 
Road Fund ... nd noe 25:8 as 

Total Self-balancing Revenue... 91-9 71-9 

EXPENDITURE— 

National Debt Interest ... 211-5 210-9 
Payments to N. Ireland 7-2 8-0 
Other Cons. Fund Services... 5-7 3:2 
Post Office Fund ohn 1-1 0-4 
Supply Services ons «+ | 512-0 | 594-7* 

Total Ordinary Expenditure... 737-5 817-2 

Sinking Fund ... -_ axe 12-5 13-1 

Self-balancing es 
(as per contra) os e- | 91-9 71-9 


1937-8 


i] 
BBI8e 


Ss 
Gis S 


~ 0 
FE 
ID NIHANOKOB 


Hf 


841-3 


AVAen 


1 
w 


1938-9 —s 
1938-9 to 
April 30 Apri 29 
£mn. £mn. | £mn, 
335-9 7-4 8-1 
62-5 3-2 3-6 
77-4 5:3 5:2 
21-0 1-2 1-2 
21-9 0-5 1-5 
226°3 17-2 19-6 
114-2 9-3 9-7 
35-6* 3-1 3:0 
1-6 — 0-1 


vi 
By ook 
rn wwe 


78-9 5:3 4-9 








* Motor Vehicle Duties apportioned to Road Fund, treated as self-balancing in 1936-37, 
now added to Revenue and Expenditure figures for purposes of comparison. 
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PRODUCTION 
Coal Pig-Iron Steel 
™ —— Tons mill, ~ ‘Tons thous. "Tons thous. 

Total 1913 287-4 260 664 
» 1925 243-2 6,262 7,385 
» 1929 257-9 7,589 9,636 
« 1930 243-9 6,192 7,326 
, 1931 219-5 3,773 5,203 
« 1932 208-7 3,574 5,261 

« 193 207-1 4,136 7,024 

- 221-0 5,969 8,850 
» 1935 222-9 6,426 9,842 
w 1936 228-5 7,686 11,705 
» 1937 241-2 8,497 12,964 

» 1938 ons wen 228-1 6,763 10,394 
Total to March, 1938 ... 62-9 2,169 3,255 
Total to March, 1939 ... 61-4 1,620 2,954 





BOARD OF TRADE PRODUCTION 


(1930 = 100) 


INDEX NUMBER * 





Mines and Quarries ... 
Iron and Steel 

Noa-Ferrous Metals ... 
Engineering and Shipbuilding 
Building Materials and Building 
Textiles 

Chemicals, Oils, etc. ... 

Leather and Boots and Shoes 
Food, Drink and Tobacco ... 
Totalt 


Complete Year | 


1936 


94-4 
150-1 
143-8 
123-3 
157-1 
126-4 
115-4 
114-4 
114-5 
124-4 


99-8 


| 


165-3 


136-3 | 
153-2 | 
129-6 | 
124-5 | 
111-9 | 
119-9 

132-8 


1937 


1937 | 4th Qr. 


103-9 


166-6 | 177-3 | 
166-2 | 
135-3 | 


148-3 
125-8 
125-5 
108-4 
123-2 
136-4 


1938 
2nd Qr. (3rd Qr. 4th Qr. 


Ist Qr. 
104-0 
168-4 
153-3 
132-7 
146-1 
116-9 
123-5 
111-6 
116-0 
132-1 


89-3 
131-6 
147-4 | 
128-8 | 
152-5 | 
106-4 | 
115-0 | 
102-2 | 
me 


121-7 | 


j 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


86-0 | 96-3 
106-4 | 119-8 
142-8 | 141-4 
124-6 | 129-3 
148-0 | 136-3 
106-5 | 114-0 
113-2 | 120-6 
97-9 | 107-4 
122-7 | 124-9 
117-0 | 126-3 





* Revised quarterly by the Board of Trade. 
t Includes paper and printing, gas and electricity, rubber, cement and tiles. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT 
(a) Percentage of Insured Workers 





























Date 1929 | 1931 | 1932 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1938 1939 
End of — | | — 
anuary 12-3 | 21-5 | 22-4 18-6 | 17-6 | 16-2 | 12-4 | 13-2! 14.39 
ebruary 12-1 | 21-7 | 22-0 18-1 | 17-5 | 15-3 | 12-0 | 13-1*! 13-49 
March 10-0 | 21-5 | 20-8 17-2 | 16-4 | 14-2 | 11-6 | 12-7* 12.3 By 
April 9-8 | 20-9 | 21-4 16-6 | 15-6 | 13-6 | 10-5 | 12-7* 
May 9-7 20-8 22-1 16-2 15-5 12-8 10-7 12-8* 
une 9-6 21-2 22-2 16-4 15-4 12-8 10-0 | 13-2* 
uly 9-7 | 22-0 | 22-8 16-7 | 15-3 | 12-4 | 10-1 | 12-9 } ) 
August 9-9 | 22-0 | 23-0 | 15-5 | 14-9 | 12-0 9-9 | 12-69 
September | 10-0 | 22-6 | 22-8 16-1 | 15-0 | 12-1 | 9-7 | 12-8* | 
October 10-3 21-9 | 21-9 16-3 14-5 12-0 | 10-1*| 12-7* 
November 10-9 21-4 22-2 16-3 | 14-5 12-0 | 10-9*| 13-0* 
December | 11:0 | 20-9 | 21-7 16-0 | 14-1 | 12-0 | 12-1*/| 12-9* 
* New Basis. 
(b) Actual Numbers Employed and Unemployed (in thousands) 
Mar., Mar., | Mar., | Mar., | Mar., | Jan., | Feb., | Mar. 
1932 1935 | 1936 | 1937 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
Number employed... | 9,549 | 10,200 | 10,689 | 11,310 | 11,399 | 11,284 | 11,419 11,586 
Wholly unemployed 2,129 1,727) 1,551 1,330 1,556, 1,594; 1,538 1,429 | : 
Temporarily stopped 427 324 240 170 338 379 292 231 > 
Normally in casual 
employment _ 104 | 92 | 88 76 70 66 66 67 
Total unemployed ... | 2,660/| 2,143 1,879 1,576 1,764) 2,039/ 1,896 1,727 i 
‘ 
RAILWAY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS 
Five weeks ended Ageregate for |7 weeks 3 
"May |, 1938 April 30, 1939 1938 1939 ; By 
Pan tne aceee mere <2 f 
Pas- | Pas- Pas- Pas- 
congue Goods eongees Goods | conan Goods | enngen Goods 
£ mn. £ mn. £ mn. £ mn. £ mn, £ mn. £mn. | £m. 
Great Western we | 1:07) 1-41) 1-05/ 1-57/ 3-04) 5-31/) 3-00/ 5:2 } 
London & North 
Eastern* ... .. | 165) 2-77) 1-60) 2-96 4-77 10-25; 4-67) 97% | 
London Midland & 
Scottish ... we | 2-55| 3-43) 2-48 3-67, 7-27) 12-92; 7-10 | 12-55 
Southern... eee 1-61 0-45 1-61 0-45 4-75 1-62 4-72 | 1-58 
Total aa | 688! 8-06! 6-74 8-65 | 19-83 | 30-10 19-49 29-11 
* The London & North Eastern Railway Returns are made up a day earlier each week } _ 


than the other lines, 
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Mar., 
1939 


11,586 





9-78 


12-55 
1-58 


29-11 


ch week 
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RETAIL TRADE 


(from the Board of Trade Journal) 


Change in value since same date in previous year 








By CATEGORIES : Great Britain 
Total 
Food and Perishables 
Other Merchandise 
of which 
Piece-goods* 
(i) Household Goods 
(ii) Dress Materials ... 
Women’s Wear* ... 
(i) Fashion Departments 
(ii) Girls’ and Children’s Wear 
(iii) Fancy Drapery ... 
Men’s and Boys’ Wear ... 
Boots and Shoes ... 
Furnishing Departments 
Hardware 
Fancy Goods 
Sports and Travel 
Miscellaneous and Unallocated... 


By AREAS— 
All Categories— 
Scotland 


North-East 

North-West 

Midlands & South Wales 
South of England 

London, Central & West End 
London, Suburban 


Mar., 
1936 


o 
°o 


a 
7 Oo 3 


| 
> 
Ke oO OW NS DW © 


. 
+12-3 
+ 5-3 
+ 6-8 
+ 5-8 
+ 5-4 
+ 9-9 
+ 5-3 
+ 9-9 
+ 7-8 


+ 9-6 
+ 6-0 


+ 7-7 


Mar., 
1937 


o/ 
° 


415-2 
+16-4 
413-5 
~ 0-4 
+ 8-7 
— 6-6 
+14-8 
+16-4 
+20-2 
413-3 
+ 9-4 
423-5 
+ 9-4 
+ 21 
+11-2 


| +15-1 


+21-0 


+13-2 
+ 9-8 
+17°8 


Mar., 
1938 


— 3-7 
—1-2 
—71 
_ 2.4 
—17-0 
+ 5:4 
— 2-8 


+ 5°6 


— 7-0 
—1l-1 
= 4&9 


—10.5 
| — 8-4 
| — 7-4 


— 9:5 


| ~19-2 
| -10-8 


— 1:2 


(- 35 


— 5-0 
— 2-0 
— 1-9 
—10-7 
— 38 


++ +++ 


Feb., 
1939 


+++ 


+- 
POW HW H wD 


or 
oo f+ §F-F§ oO KY BO HO kK ODO WH Ww 


° 
e~ 


~ 
> 


Ww 8 
oo .7Fn 6 6H 


3-1 
1-8 
2-7 
4-1 
4-1 
3-8 
1-0 


Mar., 
1939 


2-3 
2-2 


+++ 


2-4 
— 81 


—12-9 
1-9 
1:5 
5-3 
2-8 
3-4 
4-5 


++ +++ +4 


+ 4-0 


+ 7:2 


+ 37 
+ 2-2 
+ 3-7 
+ 28 
+ 33 
— 3-7 
+ 1-7 





* Including some goods which cannot be allocated to sub-headings. 








OVERSEAS TRADE 





















































bwonts Exports 
Date | Rew Manu- | Rew } Manu- 
Food hMaterials Oygtaned | Total Food Materials | SS | Tota 
Monthly Average— £ mn. £ mn. mn. £ mn. E£mn. | £mn. £mn. | £m 
1929 ve eee | 44-6 | 28-3] 27-9/ 101-7] 4-6 | 6-6 | 47-8/ 60-8 
1930 39-6 | 20-9| 25-6| 87-0] 5-3 | 5-3 | 36-7 | 47-6 
1931 34-7 | 14-4] 21-8) 71-8] 3-0 | 3-9 | 243] 326 
1932 31-1 | 13-7] 13-1 | 58-5] 2-7 | 3-6 | 23-0) 3-4 
1933 28-3 | 15-0] 12-6) 56-3/ 2-4 | 3-8 | 23-4 | 0-6 
19% 28-9} 17-5| 14-3] 61-0] 2-5 | 4-0 | 25-4] 330 
1935 29-6 | 17-7] 15-4| 63-0| 2-6 | 4-4 | 27-4] 35 
1936 31-9 | 20-7] 17-7) 70-7| 3-0 | 4-3 | 28-4 | 36-7 
1937 3-0 | 26-3] 22-9) 85-7| 3-2 | 5-4 | 33-7] 435 
_1938 _ 35-9 | 20-6] 19-5 | 76-7] 3-0 | 4-7 | 30-4} 392 
Mar., 193 1938 37-1 | 24-0] 23-2} 84-9| 2:8 | 4-9 | 33-5| 422 
Mar., 1939 . 35-7 | 19-6] 21-9} 78-0] 3-1 | 4-8 | 32-7! 416 
SOME LEADING IMPORTS 
j Iron Ore | Raw Raw Hides, Ww wey 
Date | Wheat | and. | cotton be Wet and | Puls Rubber | awe 
| (thous. (thous. j | (thous. | 
: (thous. | (thous. (centals of icentals of | (thous. (thous. [centals of | (thous. 
Monthly Average— cwts.) | tons) | 100 Ibs.)| 100 Ibs.)| cwts.) | tons) | 100 Ibs.)| tons) 
1929... we | 9,314) 480 | 1,283! 678 | 98 | 137 | 330 | 235 
1930 w+ | 8,731 | 363 | 1,012 652 | 108 | 128 | 326 | 2% 
1931 + | 9,952 | 185 | 989] 707 | 106 | 122 | 237 | 237 
1932 --- | 8803 159 | 1,048] 765 | 105 | 153 | 176 | 13 
1933 --- | 9,366 | 234 | 1,169] 793 | 120 | 162 | 189 | 4&1 
1934 ++ | 8552 | 392 | 1,052] 657 | 116 | 187 | 395 | lls 
1935 v- | 8,435 | 415 | 1,060} 720 | 141 | 185 | 325 « 
1936 + | 8,401 | 587 | 1,289] 762 | 157 | 198 | 116 | 12% 
1937 .-- | 8,074 | 669 | 1,382] 653 | 157 | 149 | 254 | 170 
1938 w+ _ eee | 8,471 | 497 | 1,006] 735 | 394 | 135 | 314 | 112 
Mar., 1938 ... «.. 8,114 777 | 1,252} 916 | 108 | 125 | 406 | 27 
Mar., 1939 ... -- 113. 406 | 1,01711,125 | 110 | 99 | 272 | 103 
SOME LEADING EXPORTS 
} Iron Machin- | Cotton Cotton Woollen | Worsted | Motor 
aus —_ F_.k — Yarns | now Tissues | Tissues | 
thous, thous, ' le 
Monthly Average— | — | — — oe fri | —, le 
eo ee 47 | 11-8 | "306 |°S,016 | “3,490 | 1, 
1930 4,573 | 263 | 40 | 11-1} 201 | 6 2,893 | 1,602 
1931 | 3563| 165 | 27 | 11-4) 143 | 4,694| 2,479 | 1,429 
1932 | 3,242 | 157 25 | 13-9! 183 | 4,461 | 2,358 | 2,246 
1933 3,256 | 160 | 23 | 15-8| 169 | 5,110] 2,741 | 2821 
1934 3,305 | 188 28 | 10-9} 166 | 5,745 | 2,772 | 2,904 
1935 3,226; 193 | 32 | 11-8/| 162 | 5,934 3,205 | 3,659 
1936 2,878 | 184 | 32 | 12-6| 160 | 6,523 | 3,304 4,268 
1937 3,363 | 215 | 37 | 13-3] 160 | 6,653 | 3,583 | 4,468 
1938 2,988 160 | 38 | 10-2/ 115 | 4,910] 2,631 | 3677 
Mar., 1938 . 2,966 | 176 46 13-1} 129 | 5,488 | 3,099 | 51% 
Mar., 1939 . 2,912 | 168 40 13-3 | 133 | 5,533 | 3,179 | 5,501 
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PRICES 
ee 1. WHOLESALE PRICES 
ee 5 Index Number (Sept. 16th, 1931 = 100) 
eal a Date —_—_—. —$—$—_____ 
ds | U.K. U.S.A. France Italy | Germany 
n. | Sma || Average1929... = «. 150-9 | 139-4 141-3 146-0 | 126-1 
8 | 60-8 ee 103-5 89-3 92-0 93-1 | 88-7 
7) 476 So 103-5 93-7 87-7 86-6 | 85-7 
3] 326 ae 106-4 111-1 83-1 84-2 | 90-4 
0; 3-4 | Sa 108-1 120-3 78-4 97-2 93-5 
4| 36 | 1936... «|| 116-2 121-4 90-6 112-5 95-6 
4/ 33-0 iP 134-6 131-5 127-0 133-3 97-3 
4} 355 121-5 117-7 144-2 143-3 97-1 
4) 367 End Mar., 1938 pa 122-9 117-7 139-4 142-4 | 97-1 
7) 43:5 Apl., 1938 we || 122-9 116-9 140-1 142-0 97-0 
4/392 J | Mar,1939 «1. || 116-9 115-7 153-9 145-1 97-9 
5 | 422 » Apl., 1939 we. || 117-0 117-4 153-9 146-1 97-9 
7416 Sources: U.K., “ Financial Times"; U.S.A., Irving Fisher; France, Stausuque Générale ; 


Italy, Italian Chamber of Commerce; Germany, Statistiche Reichsamt. 





2. RETAIL PRICES (cost of living) 


Iron and 























f- Rent Fuel | Other | All 
| factures Date Food (including | Clothing and Items | Items 
——— Rates) Light included | included 
f | (thous, ' = “ene Gneer~veen 

)| tons) Eadof 1929 ...| 57 52 115 75 80 | 6 
| 23 1931 ... 31 54 90 75 | 95 47 
| 243 1932 ...| 23 55 85 70-75 70-75 42 
237 1933 ...| 24 56 85 70-75 70-75 42 
133 19344...) 25 56 85-90 70-75 | 70-75 44 
; 81 1935 ... 31 58 85 75 7 i @ 
| il¢ 1936 ...| 36 59 90-95 75-80 70 51 
% 1937... | 45 59 90-110 | 80-85 | 75 59 
124 1938 ...| 38 61 105-110 | 80-85 | 75 55 
a * End Mar., 1938 37. | 59 110 80-85 75. | 54 
» Feb, 1939 | 35 | 61 | 105-110 85 70-75 | 53 
277 ) Mar. 1939 | 35) 105-110 8 | 70-75 53 
1103 : The figures represent the percentage increase above July, 1914, which is equal to 100. 
‘ 
—— |, 3. COMMODITY PRICES (average for month) 
| = } a Sugar | Cotton Wool | Pig-Iron Tin, Rubber 
meee Date | N. | Centrifugals; American 64's | Cleveland | Standard | Plantation 
o | Manitoba U.K. | Middling | topsavge.| No. 3 Cash Sheet 
| | | 
| (number) —|"parun | perewt. | per lb. | perlb. | parte | parton | pal 
| dy . 2 -_ fs a fF d. d. . ee ae £ d. 
| 1,602 } Average 1929... | 54 07 | 9 Of | 10-29 383 | 70 43] 20335 | 10} 
149 | 1932...| 30 6/ 5 9% | 5-29 224, | 58 6 1363, 24, 
| 2,246} 1933... | 28 5 4 | 5-53 28%, / 62 3 | 14H 3 
} 2,821 1934... | 3011 4 8 5-66 3084 | 66 103] 230 64 
2,904 1935...| 34 34) 4 8 6-69 | 67 10 22548 584 
3,659 1936... | 38 4 8% | 6-67 323g | 73 0 20448 733 
4,268 1937...| 53114} 6 43 | 6-37 353% | 91 10 2434, of 
4,468 1938.../ 43 2 | 5 5 | 4-92 26 | 109 O 189; THs 
3,677 Apl,, 1938... | 55 6 | 4 ily | 487 259] | 109 0 | l6agy | 54% 
5,199 2» Mar., 1939 + | 2B 2 | 6 4 | 5-27 24 | 99 0 | 21538 | 8H 
5,501 Apl., 1939 28 3 | 61 | 4-93 244 | 99 O 21813 | 738 
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Overseas Statistics 





AUSTRALIA 
Impo 
—- 
| Jan., | Feb., Jan., | Feb, > art 
1935*| 1936*) 1937*| 1938* 1938 | 1938'| 1938 | 1ay | gt 
. | (+ 
_ -= Whol 
Wool (million Ibs.) eee eee «+» (971-0 [976-7 |1015-0938-0f, — — — |= Cone 
Wheat (million bushels) ... eco woe 1144 2 |150-5 (188-4 |151-07} — — on | Of 
Imports (£A millions) ... eee es 104-7 (113-5 |139-6$,130 0§ 11-0} 11 1) 10-1) 9-2) Ex 
Exports (£A millions) ... ‘ 123-9 147: 7 |141- 7, 132-5§ 9-5 | 13 2] | 98 112) pie 
Trade Union Unemployment ‘Returns | 
(Commonwealth) a |14- 0% 10: 6%) 8- 5% —_i—_ 8- 0) = | = } 
Wholesale ry (Sdney Price Index | 


Dec., “35 Dec., °36| Dec.,"37|Dec.,"38 
156 165 | 166 | 164 | 167 | es 166 | 167 
| | 


Base 1911 = 
Cost of Liviag (Commonwealth 
Statistician Food & Groceries Base |Dec.,*35 Dec.,°36|Dec. ."37Dec., 
1923-27 = 100) 80-9 Bo) 3) S10 85-8 86-2 | 92-1 | 9 
Note Circulation (£A millions) |j_ =| 47- 4 47-4 | 48-2 | 49- na | 49-5 | 49 0 | 49-5 | 47- 
June, 36/June, *37 June, 
Commercial Bank Deposits (£A millions 9255 ‘O° 286 - 9 \308-4 315: r 318-4 \320- 6 san 2 322-3 
une, °35|June, *36|June, 37/June, , 
Commercial Bank Advances (£A millions) 9}252: -0 261: *2 ma 2 \284- 9 275-4 oad 2 285° 2 584-5 = 


* Except where otherwise stated the figures relate to the years ending June = 1936, 19371 





ons 








1938, and 1939, respectively. — 
¢ Estimated figures. t Preliminary figures. — 
§ Twelve months ended February, 1939 (preliminary figures). Ne 
|| Monthly average for year quoted. ¥ Average of weekly figures. Bar 
Whol 
Impo 
» Expo 
CANADA Cost 
*} 

Jan., | Feb., | Jan., | Feb., 

1935 | 1936 | 1937 1938 1938 | 1938 | 1939 | 1939 

Industrial Production :— 

General Index (1926 = 100) ... e+ 103-6*/114-4*|126-8*/114-8* 113-5 107-4 (114-2 1141 

Newsprint (thousands) (short tons) ... | 2,765 | 3,225 | 3,674 | 2,625 |222-5 |202-6 208-4 (200-6 
Steel (thousands) (long tons) . 942 | 1,116 | 1,403 | 1,156 |112-4 | 99-0 | 78 2 712 odes 
Automobiles and Trucks (thousands)... 173 | 162| 207| 166 | 17-6 16-1 | 148/143! gu 
Imports ($ millions) .. . 550-3 635-2 808-9 677-5 | 49-7 | 46-9 | 43-7 | 05 Freigh 
Exports ($ millions) ; we. 838-3 |1027-9/1114-5'956-7 | 72-2 | 60-9 | 81-7 | 62-4 Impor 
Employment Index (1926 = = 100) eee | 94-4*/103-7*|114-2*/111-9*/117-8 |114-7 [112-3 110-6 Expor 
Wholesale Prices (1926 = 100) .. we | 72-1*| 74-6*| 84-5*| 78-6*| 83-8 | 83-6 | 73-3 | 73:2 Empk 
Cost of Living (1926 = 100) 79-3*| 80-8*| 83-0") 84-0*) 84-0 | 83-9 | 83-1 | 8-9 (19% 
Gold Reserve—Bank of Canada ($ mill.) 154-6 179- 7 se: 0 281: -O 179-7 180-0 188-4 194-6 Whol 
Note Circulation :— Mone 
Bank of Canada ($ millions) 48-9 | 64-0 | 90-6 1105: 9 | 99-7 98-6 107-5 1066-0 a 
Chartered Bank Deposits ($ millions) . 2,476 | 2,668 | 2,840 | 2,892 | 2,783 | 2,783 | 2,954 | 2,974 Repor 
| | Deg 





* Monthly averages. = 
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INDIA 


—_—_ Feb., | Mar.,| Feb., Mar., 
1935 _ 1936 1937 1938 | 1938 | 1938 | 1939 | 1939 





lakhs of rupees)* —«. 11,33 | 10,37 | 13,73 | 12,79 | 12,56 | 15,36 | 13,11 | 15,54 
| a (ths of rupees)® vse see | 13,39 | 15,44 | 17,52 | 14,05 | 12,85 | 14,79 | 13,65 | 15,27 


—Net Imports (—) or Net Exports 
Gat) lakhs of rupees)® +3,60 +2,66 +1,36 +1,23 +1,95 +0,73'+0,93 |+1,44 


Net Imports (—) or Net Exports 
ott) (aks of agua +0,25 —1,10|—0,53 —0,11 +0,04 | —0,07 | —0,08 |+0,13 


Wholesale Prices (Calcutta, 1914 = 100) 91-0 | 91-0 102-0 95-5 | 97-0 | 96-0 | 97-0 | 96-0 
reed ‘Crop Esti mate (thousand bales) | 4,807 | 5,933 6,204 5,663 — ~~ ea pe 














10-1} 9.2 Exports of Raw Cotton (thousand bales) | 3,446 3,396 4,267 2,732 — —_ — —_ 
9-8 11:2! Piece Goods :-— 
Home Production (yds. mill.) ... 4,853 | 5,227 |5,064 4,089) — | —/ —/] — 
—i-) Imports (yds. mill.) ... «., 944 | 947/ 7644, 591 — | — | — | — 
Exports (yds. mill.) one aan 58 71; 102 — _— _ == a 
166 | 167) 
* Monthly averages for the years 1934—37 inclusive. 
| 92-1 | 94-7 + These statistics cover the seasons 1934-35, 1935-36, 1936-37 and 1937-38. 
| 49-5 41-5 Notg.—One lakh of rupees equals approximately £7,500. One crore equals 100 lakhs. 
es 52:3! NEW ZEALAND 
\285+2 384-3} Dec., | Jan., | Dec., | Jan., 
| 1935*| 1936*| 1937*| 1938* 1937 | 1938 | 1938 | 1939 
h, 1936, 1937) oon ee — 
Importst (£ N.Z. thous.) _ .+. | 2,865 | 3,337 | 4,282 | 4,776 | 4,608 | 5,584 4,765 | 4,723 
Exportst (£ N.Z. thous.) -.; | 3,610 | 4,594 | 5,397 | 5,073 | 4,417| 7,493 3,728 | 6,211 
Net Overseas Funds of New “Zealand al 
Banks (end July each year, £ N.Z. mill.) | 43-2) 43-2) 34-9) 3| 23-6| 23:0| 6-8| 7-3 
Wholesale Prices (1909-13 = 100) «-» | 138-5) 139-9} 150-0) — | 156-5| 153-3 154-7 | 154-6 
Import Prices (1909-13 = 100)... eee | 132-2) 133-2) 140-2} — | 142-4) 142-0 142-0 | 142-1 
>» Export Prices (1909-13 = 100) ... e+e | 110-2| 125-0) 144-0) — | 145-6| 140-8 134-5 | 132-9 
Cost of Living (July, 1914 = 100) «+ | 133-3) 137-6) 147-0} — | 151-1] 150-0 154-0 | 153-7 
, Feb * Monthly average. t The figures relate to the years ended July, 1935, 1936, 1937 and 1938. 
an., | Feb., 
1939 1939 
THE UNITED STATES 
Jan., | Feb., | Jan., | Feb., 
114-2 (114-1 1935 1936 1937 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 | 1939 | 1939 
208-4 '200-6 : — a Bue 
Led : ot Industrial Production (1923-25=100)| 90/ 105| 109 8 76/| 75) 100' 97 
43-7 | 40-3 Automobile Production (1923-25 = _ 99 112; 121 62 65 62 105 98 
81-7 | 62:4 Freight Carloadings (1923-25 = — 64 75 78 62 65| 62 69 67 
12-3 (110-6 Imports ($ millions) ose os -- 170-6 (201-9 257-0 163-4 (171-0 |163-0 178-0 |158-0 
73-3 | 13:2 Exports ($ millions) _... 190-2 |204-7 |278-7 257-8 |289-0 |262-0 213-0 219-0 
83.1 | 829 Employment in Manufacturing Industries 
93-4 (194-6 (1923-25 = 100) 91-3 | 97-8 |105-8 87-0 | 90-0 | 88-9 | 91-7 | 91-3 
Wholesale Prices (1926 = 100) ... --- | 80-0 | 80-8 | 86-3 | 78-6 | 80-9 | 79-8 | 76-9 | 76-9 
07-5 |106-0 Monetary Gold Stock ($ millions) «+ | 9,059 |10,578 |12,162 13,250 12,756 | 12,768 14,599 |14,778 
> 954 | 2,974 Money in Circulation ($ millions) --. | 5,585 6, 101 | 6, 475 6,510 | 6, 397 6 —_ 6,712 8 ,697 
at Reporting Member Banks, Demand 
———— Deposits (adjusted) ($ millions) ees (12,729 14, 619 15,097 15,033 14, 438 14, 509. 16,054 16 042 











BELGIUM | 





Feb., | Mar.,| Feb., | Mar, 
1935* 1936* 1937*, 1938*| 1938 | 1938 1939 | 193g 


Industrial Production : Ls 
General Index ~~ aiuattamang «-- | 99-9 108-1 120-7 | 97-0 | 97-0 | 94-1 |102-4 





Coal (thousand tons) . ee» | 2,207 | 2,514 2,473 | 2,464 | 2,463 | 2,701 |2.506) — | 
Steel (crude) (thousand tons) .. -. | 247! 259) 315' 184| 174 168 193) — 
Total Imports (value Frs. millions) «+ | 1,417 | 1,758 | 2,271 | 1,891 | 1,885 | 2,122 1800; — 
Total Exports (value Frs. millions) ... | 1,317 1,643 | 2,116 | 1,791 | 1,803 1,891 1,827) — 
Employment Index (1929 = 100) «» | 79-9 | 85-3 | 88-5 84/816 8&3) ~— =~ 
Wholesale Prices (1914 = 100)... ous 537 588 684) 630| 657) 644 599) 6 

Cost of Living (1921 = 100) ... on 188 198 a a. 219-7 |216-4 (217-6 (215-2 | Indu: 

Gold Reserves (Frs. millions) ... --» 17,285 |18,685 17,610 17,130 |17,490 | 15.660 17,355 |15,295 | Ge 

Note Circulation (Frs. millions)... ««- [20,640 22,450 21,460 22,020 at 625 (22 095 22,045 21,670 = 

1g 

Ste 

* Monthl \e 

y averages impo 

Expos 

FRANCE } Empl 

Whol 





Feb., | Mar.,| Feb., | Mat, | Mone 
1935*, 1936*, 1937*, 1938* 1938 | 1938 1939 | 1939 


Industrial Production — 











Coal (tons thousand) e» owe | 3,851 | 3,770 | 3,693 3,875 | 3,685/ 4,294 3,932) — 

Steel (tons thousand) ...  «... 522) 559 658 514; 562) 562 572| — 
Imports (Frs. millions) es eve |:1,745 | 2,118 | 3,526 3,832! 4,288/ 3.527 | 4,519| 3,991 
Exports (Frs. millions) ws» ews | 1,289 | 1,291 | 1,995 2,549 2,319 2,231 | 3,036 2,880 
Unemployed (thousands)... «| 46) 484) 351 374; 412, 401 45, — 
Wholesale Prices (1913 = 100) ..., 338 411 581 653' 631; 634 685! 68 
Cost of Living (Paris, July. 1914—= 100) 423 | 470)| 601 702; 694) 698| 744 742 
Gold Reserves (Frs. millions)t . 166,296 \60,359 58,933 | 87,265 55,807 55,807 | 87,266 87,266 
Note Circulation (Frs. millions){ ... 81,150 89,342 93,837 110,935 92,740 |98,095 /111,162 | 119,748 

* Monthly averages. t End of year. 
HOLLAND 
| Feb., | Mar., Feb., | Mat., 
1935* 1936* 1937*, 1938* 1938 | 1938 | 1939 | 1939 
en ; ee ee ae eee 2 —|—) 
Industrial Production :— 

General Index (929 = 100) .. 75-4 | 83-2 |106-6 | 89-8 | 97-6 | 87-4 103-0 |103-0 
Imports (Fl. millions) 78-0 | 84-7 129-2 |117-9 [118-0 {120-0 /105-2 |123-2 - 
Exports (Fl. millions)... 56-3 | 62-2 | 95-7 | 86-6 | 81-8 | 90-1 | 72-9 | 97-2 
Unemployed (thousands) 384-7 414-5 |368-9 |353-5 420-8 |372-4 375-4 | — | impor 
Shipping :— Expor 

Entered in 1,000 tons G.R.T. 1,645 | 1,771 | 1,945 | 3,592 | 2,973 |3,399 | 3,266 |3 Whol! 

Cleared in 1,000 tons G.R.T. 1,268 | 1,357 | 1,517 | 2,693 | 2,223 |2,695 | 2,384 | 2, wee 
Wholesale Prices (1926-30 = 100) » | 61-5 | 63-8 | 76-2 | 71-9 | 74-2 | 73-2 | 69-9 | 69-8 | 
Cost of Living (1911-13 = 100) at Cost 

Amsterdam... vue (136-2 {132-0 |137-3 [138-6 138-7 [137-9 — | —_ | Gold: 
Gold Stock (Fl. millions) _ -- | 643¢, 720t¢ 1,366, 1,4614, 1,436t) 1,466t 1,431f t | Note 
Note Circulation (Fl. millions) . » | 809¢ 792t 868t 992+ 902+! t ft on 





* Monthly average. t End of year. ¢ Preliminary. 
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ae 
Feb., | Mar, 
1939 | 1939 
ee GERMANY 
02-4; — 
2506 | — | . 
| Feb., | Mar.,| Feb., | Mi 
1,800; — ’ eb., ar.,| Feb., | Mar., 
1/827 1935* 1936*| 1937*| 1938*| 1938 | 1938 | 1939 | 1939 
599 | 600 
17-6 (215-2 | Industrial Production :— . 
7,355 |15,295 General Index (1928 = — 95-3 107-8 118-8 128-0 | 121-0 |124-6 |131-5})| — 
2,045 21,67) | Coal (million tons) ... ae 11-9 | 13-2 | 15-4; 15-5 15-2 | 16-7 | 14-9}) 16-9] 
: Lignite (million tons) eon 12-3 | 13-5 | 15-4 | 16-2 15-1 | 16-1 | 17-1}! 18-8} 
Steel (thousand tons) 1,371 1,601 | 1,654 | 1,937 | 1,771 | 1,969 | 1,955 | 2,115 
Imports (Rm. millions) 347 351 456 504 453 462 471 454 
356 397 493 468 436 478 411 456 


Exports (Rm. millions) 
Employment (thousands) 
Wholesale Prices (1913 = 100) 


15,9494'17,097 |18,354 19,566 | 18,228 | 18,831) 19,598! 
101-8 |104-1 |105-9 |105-7 


105-7 |105-8 |106-5 |106-6 

















Cost of Living (1913-14 == 100) ... 123-0 |124-5 |125-1 |125-6 | 125-2 125-5 (125-7 {126-0 
=" my Money in Circulation (Rm. millions)¢ | 6,389 6,694 | 7,499 8,726 | 7,241 | 7,591il| 10,081/10,497 
| | 
- * Monthly average. 
-- si ¢t Saar excluded. 
519 3,991 t End of year. 
4 2,880 Includes Austria. 
585 683 
744 142 
87,266 
162 119,748 
ob, | hear, SWITZERLAND 
939 | 1939 
—— ] 
| Feb., Mar.,| Feb., | Mar., 
3-0 103-0 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 | 1939 | 1939 
5-2 (123-2 _ —- = | | 
2-9 | 97-2 | 
5-4 | — | Imports (Fr. millions) 106-9 105-5 |150-6 (133-9 |131-4 /141-8 |130-0 |146-0 
(Fr. millions) ... 66-25, 73-5 107-2 109-8 101-0 {111-1 |107-5 |120-6 
266 a Wholly unemployed (per cent. of total 
384 | 2,700$/ _ population) .. 2-0; 2-3] 1-7/| 1-6) 2:2] 1-6] 1-6) 1-6 
9-9 | 69-8 , Wholesale Prices (1914 = 100) ... 90 96} 111] 107| 109} 108] 105! 10 
Cost of Living (1914 = 100) 128; 130) 137; 137! 137| 137| 136) 136 
— | Gold Reserves (Fr. millions) .... 1,457 | 1,690 | 2,640 | 2,849 | 2,890 | 2,885 | 2,813 | 2,645 
431} 1,335t | Note Circulation (Fr. millions) .. 1,283 | 1,294 | 1,378 | 1,555 | 1,471 | 1,539 1,662 1,765 
go2t 978t o ercial Bank Deposits (Fr. millions) 2,693 | 3,150 | 3,277 |3,111| — |3,279 ~ 
tonal Bank Deposits (Fr. millions) ... | 6,134 | 6,260 | 6,421 | 6,201 | 6,429 | | 6.393 16.266, _ 


lary. 
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DENMARK 
y — 
| Feb., | Mar., | Feb., | Mar 
1935*| 1936*| 1937*| 1938") 1938 | 1938 | 1939 | i939 | 
Industrial Production :-— 

General Index (1935 = 100) 100-0 |104-0 |109-0 {108-0 105-0 108-0 {110-0 113-0 | 
Imports (Kr. millions) . 1110-8 |123-7 |139-1 [136-7 |123-1 154-4 /123-2 (46:1 ' 
Exports (Kr. millions) {105-6 {115-0 {130-7 {129-2 {111-5 {130-0 /121-7 {131.2 
Unemployed (per cent.) .. 19-7 | 19-3 | 21-9 | 21-4 | 27-7 | 22-1 | 26-8 | m1 } 
Wholesale Prices (1935 = 100): 

Import Goods . . 00-0 |108-0 |129-0 /114-0 {121-0 {117-0 111-0 {110-0 

Export Goods . 100-0 |106-0 {110-0 {111-0 {110-0 |105-0 |114-0 '112-9 

Total... . 1100-0 |105-0 {119-0 {112-0 117-0 {115-0 (110-0 |109-9 
Cost of Living (1935 = = 100) 1100-0 |102-0 (105-0 |107-0; — _ as Tom 
Gold Reserves (Kr. millions) . (126-8 |118-O |117-9 |117-7 |117-8 |117-7 (117-6 [117-6 
Note Circulation (Kr. millions) ... 1372-9 |381-9 |388-3 411-5 391-2 399-3 413-9 4%] 
Commercial Banks’ Deposits (Kr. millions) 2,054 | 2,100 | 2,132 | 2,187 | 2,123 | 2,131 | 2,210 | 2,224 

* Monthly average. 
NORWAY 
| Feb., | Mar.,| Feb., | Mar, 
1935*| 1936*| 1937*| 1938*| 1938 | 1938 | 1939 | 1939 
Industrial Production :— 

General Index (1935 = 100) . 100, lll; 122; 122; 134); 118; 128; — 
Export Industries (1935 = 100) 100! 110; 115; 113; 144) lll; 123) — 
Home Industries (1935 — 100) 100 111 126 127 128 122 10) = 

Imports (in millions of Kr.) 58-8 | 77-2 |107-7 | 99-0 | 93-6 {111-6 | 97-3 (108-3 
Exports (in millions of Kr.) 50-4 57-1 | 68-6 | 65-5 | 63-9 | 66-0 63 0 | 68-0 
Unemployed ‘ 36,103 |32,643 '28,520 |28,923 35,311 | 34,104 34,713 |33,18 
Idle Shipping (in thousands of tons dead- 

weight. Beginning of year and month) 313 69 26 Nil Nil | Nil 445 52 
Wholesale Prices (1913 = 100 ; 127, 134) 156; 153; 157; 155! 148; 18 
Cost of Living (1914 = 100) 151 155 168) 171 172 | 171; 170; IM} 
Gold Reserves (Kr. mill., end of yea: 185 215 180 206 179 209 210; 210; 
Note Circulation (Kr. mill., end of year) 348 429 449 477 | 418 430 | 439, 40 

* Monthly average. 
SWEDEN 
Feb., | Mar., | Feb., | Mat, 
1955*| 1936" 1937") 1938*| 1938 | 1938 | 1939 | 1932 | 
Industrial Production :-—(1935 = 100)+ 100; 108 119! 117; 120 119} 119; = 
Steel Production (in thous. of metric tons) 77 84 4 83 | 74-7 | 94-1 | 91-0 \112-9 
Imports (millions of Kr.) --- | 123/ 136/| 178 72 |147-1 |173-0 |162-9 {190-9 
Exports (millions of Kr.) 108 |126-2 |166-7 {151-2 {134-1 [133-5 |124-7 /1386 
Unemployed (thousands) . | 80-8 | 68-7 | 66-3 = 93-5 | 88 4 111-7; — 
Wholesale Prices (1955 = 100)} . 100 | — (124-5 (116-4 !117-0 |120-9 |113-7 |113°8 
Cost of Living§ (1914 = 100) ‘ 156 158 162 166; 165; 165 161 167 
Gold Reserves (Kr. miil., end of year; ... 408 | 529/ 539! 707} 557| 575! 731) f| 
Note Circulation (Kr. mill., end of year) | 786 893 980 | 1,061 21 | 965 | 991 | 1,054 
Timber Exports (thousands of cub. metres)! 300 334 353 283 62 97 63; & 
Wood Pulp Exports (in metric tons) 175 190 | 213 165 | 79-8 | 15-0 | 92-2 | fo" 








° Monthly average. T Association of Swedish Industries. 
§ Royal Social Board, Quarterly figures published beginning of each quarter. 


¢ Svenska Handelsbanken. 











For every class 








g 08-3 
63-0 | 68-0 . 2 —— 
34,713 3519 of Banking Business 
445 52 
148 148 | TRAVELLERS CHEQUES AND 
| oe WORLD LETTERS OF CREDIT 
439 460 are issued at any Branch. These 
documents will be found a safe and 
———_—_———— . 
convenient method of obtaining 
money as required when travelling. 
—_ ——_—_—_——o—o 
Feb., | Mat., 
1939 | 1939 | 
us| — 
91-0 112-9 
162-9 |190°9 7 
HT Ll (DS [ VK 
111-7; =- 
113-7 113-8 f | 
161 | 167 y y 4 
731 | 731 LIMITED 
991 1,04 
92-2 | 73+ Head Office : 


71 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 3 























Printed in Engiand 











